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if. INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT UPON EDUCATION' 


nor of an invitation to speak on 
sion is so obvious that one can not 
the very outset to give expression 
ppreciation. I should chide my- 
| were insensible to the compliment 
when the invitation to appear here 
vas issued. Let me then in a word 
you that I prize this honor even 


[ am utterly unequal to the occa- 


founding of Cornell University gave 
of 
‘ter at onee attracting a widespread 


of an institution distinetive 


rest. From the very beginning Cor- 


The prin- 
es in the mind of Ezra Cornell have 
me familiar household words in edu- 
mal cireles. They sounded a new note 
years ago, but the world has moved 
sinee that time so that we have be- 


with the ideals that pre- 


iiled in the earlier years of this institu- 


I} 


THEME 
e men who have spoken at this annual 
inder’s Day oeeasion have, in the main, 


emphasized the prevailing ideal of Cornell 


| have expressed enthusiasm over the 

» this university has taken in the lead- 

) of edueation and in the development 

type of American citizens which has 

n so admirably with American prog- 

It is not my purpose or desire to 

w or to pronounce a eulogy on the 

who have built the university or upon 

Day Cor- 
versity, January 11, 1923. 


ng the Founder’s address at 


the men who, graduating from it, have jus 
tified so adequately the founding. I de- 
sire rather to direct your attention to the 
growth of public sentiment in the support 
of an adequate educational program and 
to point out some of the characteristic fea 
tures of education 


in the middle west re 


sulting from this public sentiment. 
THE NEW TYPE 

Cornell in its earliest years, like some of 
the state universities, was a blending of the 
old and the new. A foundation was so well 
laid and the work so well begun as to com- 
mand attention at the very outset. In cer- 
tain lines, however, a doubt was suggested 
That 
recall, occasionally took the 
So 


in the eastern transmontane region. 
doubt, as I 


form of a sneer. far as Cornell was 
the expression of the value of industrial 
education or of the general conception of 
the practical in education, a doubt existed 
the 


eators. 


traditional mind 
That doubt still 
minds and is formally expressed in these 
the 
At Cor 
nell the aecession of the Land Grant 


in of classical edu 


abides in many 


days in a _ protest against over 
emphasis of vocational education. 
idea 
was not insignificant. This great Empire 
State might well have justified a separate 
the 
sufficient 
to the practical in education to warrant the 


of other 


eollege for agriculture and mechanie 


arts if there had been devotion 
exclusion educational 


The 


large dimensions. 


disciples. 
interests here in 
The the 
state furnished, as they continue to do, a 
The 


be easily 


agricultural were 


of 


industries 


great field for technical education. 


vocational edueation could not 


excluded from a great commonwealth 
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where a metropolitan city and a great va- 
riety of commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests were destined to determine the 0oc- 
No such 


limited conception of a university, how- 


cupations of millions of citizens. 


ever, prevailed. Ezra Cornell thought in 
universal terms and was happily supported 
by the educational ideals prevailing in the 
early faculty. It was obvious, therefore, 
that Cornell was destined to be a seat of 
of 


scholarly investigation would find an ap- 
In those days the concep- 


learning where any proper subject 
propriate place. 
tion was inspiring and thrilling, because 
the ground swell of the educational tide had 
not arrived. Now that it is here, Cornell, 
like other universities, is appalled at the 
service she could if 


Limitation rather 


magnitude of render 
facilities would permit. 
than opportunity is in our minds to-day. 
THE TRADITIONAL TYPE 

This broader view was not characteristic 
of the older section of the country east of 
the Allegheny mountains. The traditional 
type of education as well as a lot of other 
suggestions gripped the minds of the firm 
ablest of that 
period. It is not to be regretted that on 
the Atlantic and New England territory 
find ade- 
quate expression and ample support. This 
has brought to the country at large an op- 


est and men and women 


these traditional ideas should 


portunity to see and appreciate precisely 
what the historic type of education and 
of institutions could contribute to a great 
republic. 

It should be kept in mind as we pass that 
this contribution is of a distinetly high 
value and in no degree to be discounted ; 
nor does this value preclude the considera- 
tion of other values not included within 
the horizon of the world of classical and 


Vol 


in the history of the last half ot! 
teenth century, was marked by 
eral and widespread interest i 
tf what 
In 


Europe and in the more estab! 


on the part o we commo) 


plain people. the older 


England, education was a 


eone 
educated people of wealth and es 


economie status. In the east, hig 


cation was not a matter of poy 


eern. In the west, people possess 
little property as to find no place « 
duplicate were ofttimes most eager 


discussions of the importance of pu 


cation as related to the development 


‘ rr’ ° . 
eountry. The ordinary farmer a 


dinary business man of small pos 


were ardent believers in the effica 
great free public school system 
firmly established throughout th 
The civil had 


the country between the north ar 


sippi Valley. war 
Edueation practically divided it 
The 
the discussions in every village 
The 


school teachers everywhere found | 


east and west. western 


newspaper. educational 


meet 


} 


peop 


the consideration of the questions of 


versal education. It was here tl 
most vigorously developed the ob! 


maintain such a system and the 


+ 


every child to a reasonable educatio 


broad prairies of states like Illinois 


Kansas and others found a scl 


every two miles north, south, east ar 


over the complete area. The 


eounty seats and the rapidly dev 
cities built schoolhouses and developed 1! 


high school on the general theory 

right of the youth 

the people. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the realm of higher edueatio: 


and the obligatior 


philosophical disciplines. 7: ’ 
remember as a young man fifty years a2 


in the middle west 
of state universities as t! 


WINNING OF THE WEST when teaching t 


On the other hand, the winning of the dent advocacy 


west, which constitutes so important a place necessary expression of that freed 
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tion that the west believed to be es- 

; Be ential to the development of the citizen 
_ strengthening of the state. There 
thing of a protest against narrow- 

-< and seetarianism in edueation and an 

, est plea for the freedom of instruc- 
science. It may be well to recall 
nation-wide diseussion following 

‘ation of ‘* The Origin of Species’’ 

Mr. Darwin in 1859 and the passing of 
it Land Grant Act in 1862 opened 
way for this general discussion. 

se land grant eolleges in particular 
be the homes of applied science. 

lealt naturally and primarily with 

d animal life. They furnished the 
ratories of investigation for what men 
‘alled natural science, and were free 
any controversy as to the right of a 
ssor or a scientist to take into friendly 
nsel the evolutionary theory in a study 
ence. The very newness of these in- 
tutions and their freedom from tradi- 
nal bondages enabled them to lay the 
indation for a new program in the study 


ill seientifie problems. 
THE FREE UNIVERSITY 

The state universities not associated with 
the land grant eollege idea were strongly 
urged on the ground that they were to be 
TI free institutions in which types of eduea- 
wa tion not in favor with the older institutions 
is n private foundations might prevail. The 
est people were persistent and emphatic in 
ing their belief that a state university should 
ing furnish to all the youth of the state an 
rhe pportunity to complete a broad and gen- 
he erous edueation that should not necessarily 
be dominated by the elassical education or 
y religious sectarianism, but would be 
‘ominated by a hospitality toward all jus- 
flable types of education. The more this 
neeption was debated the firmer was the 
e lief in the state university idea. The 
University of Illinois, for example, was first 
the Illinois Industrial University. Under 





the stimulus of public sentiment the uni- 
versity has become in name and in fact the 
University of Illinois. This institution 
combines the state university idea, the land 
grant idea, and the great conception of a 
seat of learning devoted to the welfare of 
all the people of the commonwealth. 
FREEDOM OF SCIENCE 
It is very well known by the older ones 


among us that this half century, through 


the debates of the time, developed and 
quieted a great many questions concerning 
a supposed antagonism between science and 
religion and between the interests of edu- 
eation and religion. To this discussion 
Andrew D. White of Cornell made a no- 
table contribution. 

Interest in that issue unhappily has been 
renewed recently by a discussion much of 
which is entirely unworthy of the present 
state of knowledge and learning. It is not 
altogether clear, therefore, that the last 
battle for a responsible freedom has yet 
been fought and won in the interest of 
truth and progress. 

COEDUCATION 

It was in this same great area that the 
doctrine of coeducation in colleges and 
universities received a new emphasis and 
endorsement. The Cornell campus has 
never been entirely free from a discussion 
of that question. In fact, there would seem 
at times to be some doubt whether coedu- 
eation would ever be the source of any- 
thing but dispute in some circles. In the 
middle west, however, that issue was set- 
tled upon the broad principle that a pub 
liely supported institution should provide 
facilities for all its youth of both sexes. 
It was, in a measure, a protest against the 
views held by many people, especially in 
the east, who believed in separate institu- 
tions for the two sexes. This question has 
little importance in these days apart from 
the generally accepted views of the rights 
of the daughter to the same opportunity 
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education afforded for the son. In B. Angell reealls his notable sery 

modern days a more complete recognition field. Even the Land Grant Act 
of the rights and privileges of women in in its foundation statute the phras 
the field of citizenship has served to sta- out excluding other scientifie and 
bilize the belief in coeduecation. It is studies and ineluding military 
vorthy of remark in passing that while a The inclusion of that phrase is sig 
number of separate colleges for women as showing an unwillingness to 
have been developed in the middle west, bridges connecting the earlier idea 
very few important institutions for the conscious of the fact on the pa 
education of men only have been estab- legislators that they were establis! 
lished or maintained. Men and women re-_ the United States a type of edue 
siding in the west but educated in the east nation-wide application such as was 
have never been able, upon their return, found nowhere else in the world. 

make any important change in the sen- mosphere of freedom, so characterist 
timent upon coedueation. No doubt this the middle western education, ene 
condition has perceptibly influenced the a ready acceptance of the electiv: 
state universities and also the land grant education and soon developed vigor 
colleges, whether they are separate as in cussion as to the educational value ot 
states like Lowa and Kansas or are inte subjects introduced. It was at tl 
vral parts of the university as in Wis- time an interesting experiment ace 
consin, Illinois and elsewhere. The de- nied by very grave doubt as to the 
velopment of home economies, of the gen- servatism of the student in making his « 
eral field of sociology including rural life tions. The fact that some restriction w 
in all its phases, and the emphasis put on the system of free electives became 
social service in all of these institutions sary should not blind us to some 
have created a demand for a type of edu- tant results following the introduet 
cation for young women that may be called the elective system. 


with some accuracy a western conception. BROADENING THE CURRICULUM 


The point of interest in this address is m 
rhe 


first obvious result of this syste! 


simply to direct attention to the outstand- 
was to broaden the curriculum and great 


ing fact that the middle west supports pub-_. é 
inerease the number of subjects that might 


lie edueation beeause it believes that pub . 
be properly pursued in an undergraduat 


lie institutions should serve the entire peo- vm , 
course. The demand of the people i 


ple and all their interests. . : 
west was strong and persistent for gre 
THE ELECTIVE IDEA liberty. They urged the introductior 
The history of these public institutions these subjects because they were believed 
will justify the statement that the Univer- not only to be practical in themselves | 
sity of Michigan was the outstanding in- to produce practical results in the 
stitution where the elective idea in edueca- cated person and in society generally. 
tion found its most cordial acceptance. In public sentiment prepared the way 
the long and oftentimes heated discussions multiplication of topies and the divis 
oceurring in educational cireles concern- of subjects into small fractional units. The 
ing the relative importance of the classics next step was to develop the idea of spec 
as against science, it is worthy of note that ization in any particular subject the st 
the state university stood upon the broad dent was expected to pursue as long as 
principle of freedom. The name of James there was life or motion. The German 


fry 
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running into the infinite de- 

session of the American scholar 

that for a generation or more 

said truthfully that the German 
nated the American system of 

[he state universities, conscious 

liom and allured by the Ger- 

soon developed a specialized 

which led on to a specialized 

with advaneed students and the 
iduate study. In the meantime 

; a large interest developed in 
study by a distinetively high- 

of men who were attracted 

love of learning than by any 

s associated with either learn- 
These men constituted the 

earning that characterized the 

r of the nineteenth century. We 
beginning to recognize a move- 
‘opposite direction, namely, one 
tration on the fundamental ideas 

‘ld of edueation, leaving some 

a man to learn and some oppor- 

for his own growth after the uni- 
has had its last word. Another 
eritance from Europe, if not from 

vy, was the effort to abandon respon- 
for the character and conduct of 
ts and an effort to test their right 
legree almost entirely by their effi- 
passing examinations. The stress 
asis was to the effect that if a pro- 

‘ should be a scholar he need not be 
‘her of high rank; nor a man par- 
rly in sympathy with the student; 
vas he particularly responsible for 
ng else than his own personal schol- 
This view of the professorship 

nd the funetion of university study led 
revolt against the isolation of a pro- 
At present we are developing a 

‘y toward the other extreme of pro- 
ug a companion for every student as 
ittends a social function or wanders 
the street. The dean of men and 
big brother are determined that no in- 


nocent student shall go out into society 
unprotected. 
A REVERSAL OF OPINION 

This public sentiment in its steady 
change from the imported ideals began to 
emphasize the importance of character in 
citizenship as comparable to the impor 
tance of scholarship in the field of learn 
ing. The public sentiment of the west 
raised very definitely in all the public 
schools and the universities the issue as 
to the moral responsibility of the school 
and the moral quality of the educated men 
and women. This feeling was so intense 
as to bring a very strong revolt against 
the theory that a school was simply a place 
of intellectual gymnastics. The people be 
lieved it was a social institution in which 
learning should make its contribution to 
the highest ideals of citizenship. This was 
the intensely practical issue before the 
people. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The development of public opinion with 
reference to the basis on which publie edu- 
cation should finally rest is an interesting 
ehapter in our history. From being the 
privilege of the more or less favored to 
being the right of every child was a trans 
ition of tremendous significance. This 
conception is now well-nigh universal 
among all intelligent Americans. The be 
lief in the efficacy of education as a rem 
edy for many of our ills is so deep seated 
as to be impossible of eradication. This 
belief is a powerful support to a system 
of free public education. When the two 
factors were blended and a community 
would express itself as believing in the 
value of education and the right of a child 
to the opportunity of an education there 
was no such thing as stemming the rising 


tide. People began to urge very earnestly 


the necessity of legislation requiring 
school education. This compulsory fea- 


ture was believed to be the logical 
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consequence ot he premise of publie 


echild’s right. It 


persuade 


support and the was 


easy to that when 


people 
public facilities were offered they should 

The fundamental reason was 
that 


offered to 


be utilized. 
of course, these edueational facilities 


were promote the general wel- 


fare: to protect society against the evils 
of ignorance and illiteracy; to develop an 
intelligence that should be discriminating 
and reliable upon the issues before society, 
and in general to lay a foundation for 
citizenship that would assure us of a stable 
government and inspire within us a reason- 
These 


powerful influences on the publie mind pro- 


able hope of a well-ordered society. 


dueed a conviction that no political organ- 
ization had the courage to oppose. The re- 
sult has been that changes in political as- 
eendeney have never seriously or for a 
long time affected the educational budget 
through the middle west. An apparent ex- 
ception may be noted in this statement in 
some of the newer states and of the states 
The com- 
that 


exceptions have usually produced a reac- 


less experienced in education. 


ment, however, may be made these 


tion whieh has brought edueation to a 


higher level than before. 


GROWTH OF HIGH SCHOOL 


The effect of this state of mind produced 
a rapid development of the high school. 
This 


feature of western public education in the 


is perhaps the most characteristic 
last fifty years. The modern high school 
has not come into existence without a strug- 
gle; nevertheless, our cities to-day are apt 
to show their high school buildings as the 
finest expression of publie spirit and pub- 
lie sentiment. I well remember when the 
eity of Denver and the city of Dayton had 
two out of the four finest high school build- 
ings in the United States, but neither one 
of those buildings could now be given a 
third-class rating in a classification of high 
buildings. The Columbus, 


school eity of 


AND SOCIETY 


where | live, is how erect 
school buildings, each to cost 
This mover 
The inereas 


and of population assures us 


one million dollars. 


in its early stages. 


nereased attendance at high s 
development of the high sch¢ 
with the consolidated school 
tralized school, has greatly 
percentage of rural childre: 
come candidates for a high sehor 
It has been estimated that ther 
six million children of high scho« 
fourth of this 
We may rest assured 
the law 
childhood up to fourteen or sixt 


about 
rolled. 


cessful application of 


one humbe 


of age and the increasing abilit: 
to provide for their childre: 

an inereasing pereentage of t! 
lion into the high schools. 

The first obvious result of this 
ment of the high school is a rais 
average intelligence of 
After all the 
hurled at the 
remain that the high school g 


tle) ) 
eriticisn 


adverse 
high school, the 
1922 are destined to make some d 
The 


become the dependable and ard 


vance in publie education. 


eates of similar facilities for th 
brothers and eventually for thei 


dren. These people may not all 
enced to any great degree by a 
They are more 
+h, 


of education. 
influenced by their belief in 
the high school edueation as cont: 
satisfactions in 


to their own 


strong grip upon the loyalty of 


tion ean not be readily loosened. 

A second obvious result is a ¢ 
ereased list of possible freshm: 
the colleges and universities. 
about twenty thousand boys a! 
eraduating annually from the 
the 


Theoretically all of these peop! 


and eurve is. steadily 





the comn 
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lates for the freshman elass. If 
eolleges would be in a hope- 
Publie sentiment somehow 

it these boys and girls should 
d and encouraged in their am- 
ready this movement has pro- 
ked result. Twenty years ago 


wes were soliciting students. 
for 
the United 


Edueation shows a total 


faculties are searching 


[he latest report of 
Au of 
n preparatory, collegiate and 
1890 of 7.918: in 
Colleges are talk- 


schools in 
tal is 42,882. 
ted attendance. University 
complaining that the students 
vith research work and the prog- 
rning. Students are something 
ee. Teaching has become a bur- 
ovision for budgets has become a 
f sore anxiety to presidents and 
tives. The public, however, has 
The 
for 


with amazing liberality. 
s sums of money provided 
s and endowments for universities 
foundations and for state uni- 
»amazed the country, not only 
mounts but by the willingness of 
ple. In 1919 the United States 
reports for 1919 show a total of 
Of this amount $50,906,752 
dowments. 
THE DISCORDANT NOTE 
liscordant note in all this great pub- 
vement has been sounded by the uni- 
faculties or at least by certain presi- 
d individual members of certain 
es. We are told that too many stu- 


are going to college. The proof of 


and end of education and that it is better 


to educate a few competent persons than 


to attempt to educate great masses of 


mediocre young men and young women. 


In this discussion the academic world has 
lost sight of the prevailing belief of our 
citizens in the possibilities of the so-called 
The 


while friendly to the promotion of learn 


mediocre person. average citizen, 
ing, 1s not extremely friendly to the so 
The 


average citizen, recognizing some value in 


called technical academic standards. 


the modern intelligence tests, firmly be 
lieves that these tests have a limited value. 
He believes that intellectual progress and 
moral development are within the compass 
of higher education and doubts whether in 
telligence tests are a true measure of these 
important values. There is liable to come 
therefore, a sharp division between aca 
demie sentiment and public sentiment. 
Which of these two elements will gain the 
ascendancy in publicly supported institu 
Of one thing I be 
lieve we may be reasonably sure. namely, 
that make 


suitable provision or if they fail to make 


tions is not yet clear. 
if existing institutions ean not 


suitable provision for the increasing num 
ber of candidates for higher education, then 
this 
The tendency either to limit the fa 


other institutions will arise to meet 
need. 
cilities for higher education or the number 
of people who may avail themselves of these 
facilities will not meet with the permanent 
The Ameri 


ean idea that every person should have an 


approval of public sentiment. 


opportunity for improving his status in so 


ciety will demand the facilities for this im- 


provement. Furthermore, the public mind 
is not assured that the chief end of an in- 


stitution of learning is to insist upon what 





s is not found in any evidence that a 


ve education is inimical to public wel- for convenience we term academic 
but rather in the fact of the alleged 
ipacity of many students to meet the 
lirements set up by university authori- 
ties. The justifieation of this protest relies 


the thesis that scholarship is the aim 


may 
ideals. The publie will insist that scholar 
ship and the interests of the highest type 
of investigation be able to provide for 
themselves without serious opposition. Our 
chief concern will be that the people make 
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provision for the betterment of the average 
man. The development of the public school 
system from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity is due to a strong underlying belief 
n giving every child a fair opportunity 
and in the duty of the publie to provide 
the facilities. There may come, therefore, 
a very sharp debate between the academic 
deals and the popular ideals as to the ob- 
ligation of public institutions toward the 
average student, and toward other units 
of the system. The state universities are 
logically associated with the publie school 
enterprises of the country. Universities 
on private foundations may ignore the re 
lation and by a process of selection secure 
for themselves a sufficient student attend 
anee to enable them to go on with their 
program of education as determined by 
themselves rather than by any public sen 
timent. State universities, on the other 
hand, are bound to have due regard for 
the publie obligations of public institutions 
and will be obliged, therefore, to expand 
their facilities or urge the establishment 
of other institutions that ean provide for 
the overflow of students. This is another 
way of saying that the public proposes to 
utilize the publie institutions of learning. 
These institutions in the past have enecour- 
aged the public to believe that they were 
affording facilities and have been urging 
the people to utilize them. At present the 
increasing number of students would indi- 
eate that the people have responded to the 
urgent plea of the universities. The obli- 
gation can not therefore be avoided, if we 
are true to all our experience of bring- 
ing some satisfactory solution to the in- 
ereasing demand on the part of the multi- 
tudes for higher education. 

The question of competency still abides. 
Is it true that too many of our youth are 


» 


attempting higher education? Is it true 
that a considerable percentage of these 
young people are incompetent? The uni- 


versities appear to think so, but let me 


assure you that the parents do 
with us on that issue. They 
directing attention to the facet 
teachers in our universities ar 
rienced than the high sehool 
They insist that inferior teach) 
count for results as definitely as st 
dents. They tell us that not all t 
sibility is upon the student and 
charged to heredity. They ask t! 
our processes of education as ea 
we read our examination papers. 
told that many teachers not 
are little more than advanced 
The fathers and mothers are ingu 


these undeveloped teachers are so 


in their judgments as to the fitness of 


dents to win degrees or escape tl 
of the freshman year. Public s 
proposes to make clear the respons 
of the teacher. It is obvious that 
not escape by way of the Binet 

it shall be applied all around. Th: 
reveal the number of morons 

ties. This sentiment came nea 
out in Ohio through a slogar 
teachers at $5,000 to teach { 
The suecess of that slogan might | 
lutionized the university while ine 
the army of the unemployed. The 
at this point is only to direct attent 
the fact that the publie eve is 
universities. We ean not correct 
due to exeessive enrollment by p 
that our students are inferior. Som 


method awaits our discovery. 


THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


The question may therefore be p 


raised whether this American senti 


must be cheeked or stimulated. T 
remains that even in the presence 
rising tide a very small pereentag 
entire population may be character 
‘‘eollege bred.’’ Is our civilization 


maintain a situation where ten pe! 


the public may be men and wom 





t see England until he sees Oxford. 


eS the 


a 


to have no competitors. 
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That percentage has not 
eached. The tendeney to restrict 
ber of candidates for the profes- 
law and medicine by lengthening 
; of preparation has not yet been 
successful. There are evidences 
idvaneed requirements have not 

| the shyster, the quack or the 
lor of substitute remedies for our 
soapbox orator is still abroad 

d when not confined in Congress, 
exercising an influence that should 
estive to the conservative man of 
lucational attainments. There is 
by which society may be protected 


the evils of sophistry and of the 


to passion except by the aggressive 


. of thoughtful, educated men and 
There that 

es men and women for this service 
The 


responsibility, therefore, of the col 


is no institution so 


college and university. 


the 


university must not be over- 
in our zeal in the pursuit of aea- 


deals. 


PERPETUATION OF 
of 
England, Oxford and Cambridge 
They 


most 


HE IDEALS 


s a matter common observation 


unique place in the empire. 


The 


nodern life ean do is to come to the 


It 


’ these century-old institutions. 


ne been the boast of Oxford that her 


was to edueate English gentlemen. 


than this, Oxford stands for the per- 


y 


S 


re 


of English ideals. Her men have 
their 
h affairs in such a way that one can 


To 


the island is small and the popu- 


lives and their services into 


is somewhat limited, but the ideals 
The 


of the university men has vitalized 


empire are world-wide. in- 


v great movement in the history of the 


They have been the exponents of 


mo 


i in the fields of religion and 


theology, of politics and statecraft, of eco- 
nomies and industry, and of diplomacy and 
government. No other country has illus- 
trated more vividly the power of institu- 
life than 
England with her Oxford and Cambridge 


tional in preserving traditions 
and with a long list of distinguished men 
Is it 


pect that in the United States of America, 


in publie service. too much to ex- 
where public sentiment rather than aristo- 
cratic sentiment has determined the char- 
acter of Institutions, 
shall find the 
the strong bulwark ef public government, 
of the 


of the great central principles in our his- 


our educational we 


in them through centuries 


free institutions and preservation 


torie development? I am disposed to 
the 
ultimate justifieation 


ex- 
press the belief that of 
find their 
in precisely such a field as I 


It 


remind ourselves that upon no other sub- 


universities 
America 
have 


sug 


gested in Oxford, England. is well to 
ject of human thought is there so univer- 
sal an agreement as upon our belief in the 
efficacy of education as the curative factor 
in social and political fields. That nation 


wide sentiment among historic Americans 
strengthens the entire program of the uni- 
versity and demands at once that univer 
sities shall regard the public interest as 
the supreme objective in all they under 


take. This of the 
out the transfer from the theory of 


view university arises 
of 
education as a personal privilege to the be 
lief that education is a universal right and 


its support a public duty. 
MODERN VIEWS OF THE STATI 

It is worthy of mention that the theory 

this ad 


dress has grown along with a much modi 


of publie edueation expressed in 
fied theory of the state. The older theories 
put selfishness at the center as underlying 
all effort of 


all expressions in government. Rosseau’s 


combinations of human and 


as the 
Hobbes openly 


‘*Social Contract’’ assumes it 


of political society. 
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it. Spinoza reaffirms it. The police theory 


of the state was a natural consequence. 


This, in simple statement, is that the chief 


function of government is to preserve or- 
der and protect the natural rights of man 
The 


man’s club is not only the symbol of au 


by maintaining the peace. police 


but it 1s the verv essence of voy 


that it 


thority 


ernment in represents foree and 


enforced quiet. This suggests why the po- 
liceman’s club and liberty have never been 
the best of 


there was little opportunity for education. 


friends. Under such a theory 
to stimulate 
The state 
had no interest in helping a man to do 
right thing. The delight hit 
had done the wrong thing. 


state was neither interested in 


The state’s business was not 


the good but to repress the bad. 
the was to 
him 
The 
sponsible for ignorance. 
took behind the 
‘ignorance of the law 


this condition it 


when he 
nor re- 
Its own harshness 
legal that 


refuge maxim 


excuses no one. - 


Under became necessary 
to define very carefully the rights of men. 
As a matter of fact this subject is elabo- 
the earlier writers 
The 


dangers 


the 


rately treated by all 


on polities and government. reason 


All a 
the 


man’s would 
thief. 


whom 


is evident. 


not from robber and 


the 


punish. 


arise 
highwayman the police could 
It was also necessary to have a 
protection against the selfishness, the ig- 
noranece and the brutality of the police 
had 
to be written into the protective statutes. 
When the state entered the field of higher 


education it did so with precisely the same 


power. ‘*‘Thus far and no farther’’ 


motives that prompted the public school, 
The 


demo- 


namely, the interests of the people. 
then 
It is built and 


maintained by the people and for the peo- 


state college or university is 


eratie in life and method. 
ple. It does not and ought not to appeal 
to classes of people as such. It comes di- 
rect to all the people. It asks no favors 


and ean not grant any. Its aim is to serve 


the people by holding before them the 
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best ideals, then demanding of 


turn the best service. 

It will be observed that this is 
revolution in sentiment as to the 
of the state. 
chief 


power 


The modern state I 
end not the 
but the 
that look to 


the stimulus and direction of 


exereise 
exereise of the S 
powers the genera] 
nati 
velopment in the general 


the 


interest 

This tl 
the 

promoting such a condition as insul 


life, 


human and humane. 


the state at once sets up 


inalienable rights of liberty 


pursuit of happiness. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT AND RESPONSI! 


This public sentiment about wh 
have been speaking makes a stro 
upon our eitizenship to acknowledg 
sponsibility. Our institutions are not 
upon privilege. They are the express 
of opportunity. They have riser 
The great 


hefor 


sponse to publie desire. 


before these institutions, as 
government, are wholesome and high. T]} 
the 


ean lo 


demand a government of 
No such 


dure unless based upon a responsib! 


type. rovernment 


zenship. To this responsible eitiz 


every institution of learning has a 
portunity to make a contribution. E 
publicly supported institution must 
the responsibility of sueh obligation 
I am aware that the suggestions 
address lead to a very greatly expa: 


I make no apol 


boldly rejoice in 


program of education. 


for this, but 


greatest trust of civilization and of 
passing generations is not the preservat 
of the status quo. We are not supre! 
eoneerned with the physical comfort 
as that cons 


successors—important 


tion may be. Our history as reveal 
the court decisions will show the sup! 
against mat 


More th: 


acy of human life as 


property or vested rights. 








this country is committed to 
ypment of a superior citizen. In 
ms this means, ‘*‘ All that a man 
Let the 
people onee clearly see that our 


he give for his life.’ 


of edueation is the hope of the 

s. and no sacrifice will be too great. 
vlory of the fathers will abide in the 
Even a half- 
| publie will never abandon the 
that life its 

short of the 
fshness would ever make such a thing 
We can not believe that the fruits 


ty of their children. 


significance. 
form of 


rave 


gvrossest 


lie edueation will be the cause of 
defeat. On the other hand there 
thrilling inspiration to larger things 
sing out of the hearty responses from 
duals and from the organized masses. 


Cornell Andrew D. White 


wisely and well. They were men of 


Ezra and 
horizons, unhampered faith and un- 

courage. No one of us to-day 
ld dare to say that the field of oppor- 
Cornell 
tely fixed by metes and bounds that 


tv and service for has been 
not be changed and adjusted to meet 
eeds of an oncoming generation. It 
tasks that faith 


summoned. Founder’s 


s to these new all our 


courage are 
rejoice with profound satisfac- 

n the the 
se foresight made this great university 
We may with equal pro- 


Day may 
men of past generation 
possibility. 
riety turn our hopes and our prayers to 
that their 


friends may be fully equal to these noble 


future, Cornell men and 
tasks and to the inspiring service awaiting 
true lovers of humanity and of our 
ntry. 
[ congratulate you upon this day upon 
ur honorable history and pray for a 
future that shall win the smile of Heaven 
nd the approval of the people. 
WituiaM Ox.Ley THOMPSON 
SIDENT OF THE 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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THE SWEDISH SCHOOL LAW OF 
1918 COMPARED WITH THE 
BRITISH EDUCATION ACT 

OF 1918 
law of 1918 
public school education ending at 14 to 


THE Swedish requires the 
be continued by a minimum of 360 hours 
or a period above that up to a maximum 
of 540 hours. 


over at least 2, 


These are to be distributed 
The 


law opens educational lines in two diree 


and at most, 3 years. 
tions, one of vocational studies and one of 
general studies of an advanced character. 

The dominating branch in the voeation 
al and erafts schools is selected in accord 
ance with the needs of the area in which 


the school is located. Where agriculture 
and related pursuits dominate, the local 
authorities will organize the courses with 
reference to these interests, appoint teach 
ers, devise plans and provide facilities 
with a view to agriculture as the central 
aim. As a guide for the local organizers 
the department of education has published 
type outlines for the apprentice and crafts 
schools that succeed and supplement the 
continuation period. 

Under the new system, pupils who have 
done the 360 hours (usually 2 vears) and 
who are employed in shops, offices or in 
household work may enter the apprentice 


The 


cover 


school. apprentice school is organ 


ized to two years, each year com 


prising 8 or 9 months with a minimum of 
8 hours and a maximum of 12 hours a 
week scheduled for week days between the 
and 8 


that 


hours of 7 a.m. 

The 
maintains an apprentice school has the 
right to decide that 
ployed in industry, trades or 


p.m. 


community establishes and 


minors who are em 
commerce 
shall be required to attend to the extent 
that conditions make advisable. These re- 
quirements shall under all circumstances 
cease with the completion of the pupil’s 
is free. Ex- 


eighteenth year. Instruction 


penses for maintenance shall be provided 
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by the state and in part by the conception of the government's 
community. its children and young people. 


The erafts schools continuing from the and physical health is the object 


apprentice schools are optional, more nursery school; the law 
| 


elastic in their organization and ealeu ie years that follow by explicit 
lated to afford mechanies and _ skilled tion of the use of children’s lab 

workmen advaneed technical and economic No child below 12 may be com; 
instruction in the crafts in which they are work. No child above 12 may be r 


engaved. to work more than two hours on S 


The British Edueation Act which went and holidays nor until after th 
into effect on August 8, 1918, provides a school hours on school days; 
new basis for financing the entire school no circumstances between 8 pa 
system. The former state-grants are sub- a.m. The local board is also made 
one single appropriation eom sible for helping young people 
puted the basis of specified regional choice of occupation. To this end 
needs and circumstances, yet so appor- tion and help are to be given 
tioned that it does not fall below one half before completing the elementary s 
of the local budget for the schools and Both enactments sprang fron 
for children’s welfare. lying causes felt in their full sig 
The act aims to define the authority during the years of the war. T! 
vested in each controlling body. All bod- dish law embodied the progressive 
ies and sehool boards are to constitute of society and industry. The 
single local authorities or consolidation of Education Act was a ‘‘far-reachi 
these. Their chief function is to devise measure’’ comprising the coordinat 
plans of instruction in conference with expansion of the British schoo! 
the parents and guardians of the pupils. including within its seope welta 
The plan must, however, be approved by rangements connected with educat 
the central board of education. Both laws are frameworks whic! 
The law makes the communities respon- authorities, under the advice of 
sible for the care and training of its chil- boards, are to fill in with living 
dren from the second to the eighteenth Both are obligatory; both may 
year. To this end the local authorities attendance till the pupil’s eighteent! 
must establish nursery schools for chil- both provide the option of part-tim 
dren between 2 and 5 years. But attend- full-time attendance, hence the possib 
ance on these schools depends on the wish- of completing the requirements in a lo 
es of the parents. The required elemen-_ or shorter time; both provide free inst 
tary period extends from the age of 5 tion to pupils who are without the 
until 14, sary means; both leave a great di 


From the year 1925 on children and latitude to the local authorities in 


adolescents will be required to attend in- mining the kind of school to be esta 
struction till their eighteenth year. From and the kind of subjects to be 
15 to 18 their attendance is to comprise Both enactments require an arrang 
320 hours distributed over 40 weeks. For between the employer and the school, s 
the first seven years after the law goes that the wage-earning pupil is rel 
into effect the local authorities may re- certain specified hours a week | 
duce the number of hours to 280 a year. attend classes. 

The British Aet is founded on a new Further, both laws encourage exp 
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urge local education authorities an advisory capacity, but the local board 
schemes to the varying educa- must devise their own plans, programs 

mands of their areas. Local and courses. In carrying out its measures 
s are required to submit to a_ the British law permits school areas to 
its approval a suitable exercise diseretionary power and lenieney 

ate scheme for the local area. in view of conditions that prevail within 
entral control is maintained to certain areas. A poor or backward com 


nev, wide and tolerant views munity may be relieved from certain exae 





wards the special circumstances tions without also excusing the other com 
liferentiate one area from an- munities. 
While less comprehensive in its 
laws differ in some important the Swedish law is more complete 
First, the British law covers details of all the departments 
neriod of instruetion—elemen It provides also for points of cont 
idary, technical—while the between the several school types of 
aw covers only the period from — system. It provides continuation and 
14 to 18. The Swedish law repetition courses for children who have 
vet state arrangement; it is com- gone through an incomplete element ry 
details; its schemes are supple school, or who have not obtained testi 
by workable programs and pro-  monials from a complete elementary school 
divides the new schools into These courses are designed to consolidate 
ools and general schools and and extend whatever knowledge has been 
s the different subjects to be taught acquired, 
division. In England, as well as in Sweden, 
ts supplementary proposals the first work of reorganization consisted in 
law outlines the courses and fixes converting existing schools wherever pos 
subject, of course, to reason- sible and adapting their programs to the 
iation—to be allotted to the main yew requirements. The experience gained 
es; thus, for instance, the voca- early showed that certain subsidiary and 
schools are to give about one half enabling enactments were necessary. To 
time to occupational and craft knowl- procure the means and the equipment for 
from one tenth to one sixth to sociol- the new forms was sufficiently difficult, 
from one sixth to one fourth to Swe- but the chief difficulty lay in the lack of 
ind one twelfth to physical culture. teachers trained to teach the new courses. 
ts seope the British law covers three [y 1920 the Riksdag of Sweden passed a 
s: nursery schools up to 0, elementary supplementary law looking towards the es 
s to 14, continuation schools till 18. tablishing of a central training college for 
ludes also a range of welfare work, teachers of the crafts and oceupations;' 


ng child labor and providing medi- another measure adopted the same year 


eatment and physical training for provides for a state institution for art 


ipils. It permits local authorities in tpajnine and art industry. 

d to organize holiday or school In both England and Sweden the 
nps, physical training centers and play-  gtryecle with new organizations has 
fields. brought the loeal school patronage to- 

British law throws greater respon- 

on the loeal authorities. The A report covering almost two years’ work 


+} + 


of edueation assists them chiefly in tis institution has just come to hand. 
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conference on educational prob- 
They 


agreement on 


retner in 


lems. were called upon to come to 
the kind of a erafts school 
their locality needed and the branches that 
might be taken up within the latitude of 
the While this 


tion deepened their sense of responsibility 


state programs. coopera 
for the youth of their areas, it also prompt 


local 


among 


ed towards a survey of needs, local 


resources, local talent pupils in 
the school age, and, in general, a reaching 
out towards unused local opportunities. 
the 


two enactments are, however, at the pres 


All the measures contemplated in 


ent writing hampered and delayed by the 


expenditures they involve. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THE London Times has received from the 
Workers’ Edueational Association a letter com 
menting on the recent economy decisions with 
regard to edueation. The signatories to the 


letter 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M. P., Miss Margaret 
G. Bondfield, Mr. C. W. 
secretary of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council), Mr. J. R. M. Butler, M.P., Mr. J. L. 
Lord the Bishop of Man- 
chester, Sir Henry Miers, Mr. Ramsay Mae 
Donald, M.P., Mr. W. R. 
the Cooperative Union), Mr. R. 
A. L. Smith l 
Oxford University joint committee for tuto 
rial classes), Mr. D. (stipen 
diary magistrate for Pontypridd and Rhon- 
dda), Mrs. Wintringham, M.P., and Sir James 
Yoxall. 

If there is 


are: 


Bowerman (general 


Garvin, Haldane, 
(chairman of 
Smillie, Dr. 


Balliol, chairman of 


Rae 
(master of 


Lleufer Thomas 


(they write) that is 
that 
upon edueation is usually the worst kind of 


one lesson 


clear from our experience it is economy 


extravagance. During the last two years the 


lesson has been driven out of most minds by 
fear about expenditure, and there has been a 
desire, and consequently a disposition, to be- 
lieve that you can impoverish your education 


The full 


error is 


without impoverishing your nation. 


mischief that is resulting from this 
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not generally appreciated, and 
to call attention to the harm that 
to-day, and the harm that mu 
morrow. 


look at 
this 


Let us the 
There 


and a half unemployed workers. \W 


immediats 


are at moment at le; 


bitter idleness means to them in los 


eal, mental and moral powe1 
estimate. In many eases mean 
We know that this burden on 
overwhelming; we talk about 

and wonder how it can be eased Ys 
liberately add to mo by n 


. . 
out of our senools 


are turning 


dren and immature and inexperi 


ers at the rate of 600,000 a vear 


have been seared into this DY the 


eost of continued edueation und 
of the recent Act—a eost that m 
amounted to nine or ten millions 


Is all this mass of 
labor 
same fatal principle we ar 
clock 


edueation 


hve vears. pauper 


easual drifting 
On the 


| } +} 
back tne 


and 


gyoing to « 


in secondary 


board oft has warned loe;: 


‘ 


tion authorities that if they provide 
the 25 per cent. free places at any 
for which the Aet of 1902 provides, 


reduce the number in another; 


the 25 per cent. from a minimum into 
mum. If we turn to our elementa 
and classes we see the same policy ol 
It is 


ly overerowded and ill-equipped. Yet 


notorious that many schools are s 


eal education authorities are Lrequent 
bidden to build new sehools, though 


buildiz 


seandalously 


ment is the 
These 
staffed, 
have been invited by publie authorities 
this 


widespread in 


schools again 


are 


yet at present men and wom 


pare themselves for profession « 


tind employment. 
Finally, the policy of “economy” is 
checking the development of adult ed 


That this movement, in the growth o! 
the Workers’ Edueational Associatior 
played so large a part, should be ham; 


is, we think, disastrous, and the more 
tunate because the total publie expendit 
volved is relatively small. 

If the new president of the board 


R 
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} 


eck this deplorable reaction we 

| that he will receive widespread 
port. The policy of curtailing edu- 
facilities evoked powerful protests 
the first months of financial pamie. 
easier than it was twelve months 

k ahead, and the publie is cor- 
better able to measure the dis- 

to 


equences of applying the “axe 


of the people, 


INSPIRATION OF THE TEACHER 


FAIRFIELD OsporRN has addressed 
ng letter to the student group of the 
School, Trenton, New Jersey: 
ecause of my absence from the 
Museum, the letter which you addressed 
September failed to reach me. I take 
w in sending you my greetings and 
the occasion of your coming grad 
he Senior High School of Trenton. 
cently been thinking over my own 
the City of New York, with their 
sing, encouraging and discouraging in 
What I treasure most in the personality 
teachers I recall since 1869 is the 
nspiration which sprung from their 
enthusiasm, I do not reeall the 
ight me and I could not pass an 
n any one of these subjects to-day, 
nspiration is still with me. 
interested to know that my desire 


to pursue a scientific career was 


sted by any of my teachers. It came 


m within and prompted me to forego 

res in order to arrive at a certain 
first excursion was a geological one, 
outh of seventeen; this led indirectly 


xplorations, geologic and geographic, 
w have the privilege of conducting in 


of the world, in every. continent. This 


yu to see what may be done from small 
beginnings, from a geologic excur 


home in which one does all his own 


Beginning at the bottom seems to be the 


in every department of life; it will in 


Ke! 


+} 


egi 


r 


to know that in everything I have ever 
in geology, zoology, paleontology, 
[ have begun at the very bottom, 
very hard work myself with my own 
only way to reach the top of the lad 
lo a lot of hard work and hard think 
bottom. 


uu will each have a similar experience; 


n modestly at the bottom and do your 


very best no one will be more surprised w! 
reach the top than yourself. My very best wishes 
+ nY 


tO you All 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA 
APPROPRIATIONS amounting to $7,221,225.66 
are to be asked of the 1923 Nebraska state 
legislature for the use of the University of 
Nebraska and its branches during the next two 
years. 
The largest single item in the request 


the biennial appropriation is $500,000 for a 


new gymnasium Besides that, 360,000 is 
asked for buildings and land—#$200,000 for a 
new museum and $160,000 for additional 


ground for the College of Agriculture 


Of the total amount, $4,727,603 would be 


derived from taxation, while $2,126,381 mula 
be received from fees and miscellanes 
sourees. This is $50,600 in excess of rever 


; 


from the fees, ete., during the last bienniu 
Donations from the federal government are 
estimated as $367,242, an increase of $5,201 
from the last biennium. 

During the biennium of 1921-22, the unive 
sity had available $6,106,926. It is estimated 
that $396,381 of that amount was saved, due 
to an economy program adopted by the 1 
gents when the state legislature, in special se= 
sion, cut the appropriation to a minimum. This 
is $97,000 more than was left over from the 
previous biennium. This amount the regents 
want reappropriated as part of their 123-24 
appropriation. 

No increases 1n salaries are asked Tol the 
coming biennium, although the estimate for 
salaries and maintenance is $198,499 more than 
for the previous two years. The corps of 
instructors must be increased during 1923 and 
1924 and will require part of the excess ove! 


ties esti 


the last biennium. University author 
mate that the enrollment at the University of 
Nebraska is increasing at the rate of ten per 
cent. annually. 

Of the entire appropriation, $772,435 1s 
tended for the College of Agriculture, $547,277 


i? 
ili 


for the College of Medicine at Omaha, and 
$75,000 for the new Trade School. 
The amount which will be raised by taxation, 


should the total be allowed, 1s $198,496.64 more 


than was raised in that way the last two years, 
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amount to be derived from eash 


$55,803 more than previously. 


reparing the budget the university 
misunderstandings 
that 


fund 


es have found that 


the fact expenses are 
he university 
neluded in money 
Kxamples 

teams and 
cuteteria. 


latte: 


turnover ot thirty-five 


it tor 


| amount used in depart 


ment $2,000, but a 


makes expenditures appear as 


Limes 


$70,000, * 0 this misunderstanding, the 


asked to create a comme! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND THE 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


For the first time in twenty-five ve: 


University of Michigan acted as_ host 


senate and house of representatives 
on March 16. 


ii may have upon the request for the building 


Irrespective of any effect 


appropriation now before the legislature, it is 


hoped that this visit will bring about a closer 


relationship between the university and the 


tale 

Though in its earlier years the state was not 
financially responsible for the university, from 
the the 


tion, 


adoption of original state constitu 


the uni 
been the 
With the passing of the first mill 


in 1867, the state became financially in 


the maintenance and control of 


versity has associated with state 


vovernment. 


1 as well, and from that time the growth 
that of 


university has paralleled the 


The legislature left Lansing by a_ special 


train on March 16 and immediately upon ar 


rival the individual members were taken to 
the Union or the various fraternity houses to 
had After 
dent Burton’s presentation of the university’s 
position, the the 
practically the whole of the following day was 


the small 


vhiech they been assigned. Presi- 


following dinner at Union, 


spent in inspecting university in 


groups accompanied by specially appointed 
faculty guides. 

The Michigan Alumnus writes that “no ex- 
pression of opinion was asked from the visit- 
ors. They saw for themselves the indescribable 


conditions at the university hospital and the 


almost equally impossible condit 
West Hall, and 
the buildings 


danger 


1 
th ‘ 
ie Da 


places : 


rooms in various 


fusion and from fire 


valuable collections are placed ! 
and elsewhere where material lite? 
Many acknowl 


ever, that they had had no idea of 


millions housed 


and how reasonable was 


quest - 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 5s 
AGREEMENT 


* the meeting of the Prudent 
e Corporation held on Satur 
13, the 
board of 
Medicine 
of Yale 


School was approved 


follow ny new agreement 


permanent ofheers ot 


and the boards of perm 


College 


For Yale College 


Seniors whose 


junior has been 


cent. above, and who can com 


science and la rements 


of Medic ne 


the combined 


req! l 


course. 


combined 


course 
Medic he 


junior vear, and 


the Sehool yf before J 


their will then 
from the entire 


School of Me 


merit number o 


admission to the 


For the Sheffield Scientific School 


(1) Seniors whose scholarship s 


their junior vear has been of a C-p is 


per cent. or above, and who can comy 


science and language requirements of 


of Medicine, will be considered for 


course. Students desiri y 


the combined 


the combined course must apply befor 


their junior vear, and w 
the 


to the 


following 


merit from entire 1 


applicants for admission 


The 


norganie 


selected on 
Schoo 


cine. prerequisites are elementar 
chemistry, including qualit 


ysis, organic chemistry, either element 
chemistry or second year physics, gener 


and a reading knowledge of French or ‘| 


(2) Seniors in the combined course s! 
students with 
in the they shall 
Medical School fees, and in addition 


Sheffield 


of medical 
School, 


the status 


Scientific 
} 


graduation fee to the Scientif 


at the time they receive their degree (B.> 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
ILLITERACY 

states 

[lliter 

Arkansas, on 

the direction of the 

the National Eduea 
Mrs. Wilson 


fort, Kentucky, is chairman. 


rom fourteen southern 


Southern Conterence on 
le Rock, 

under 
mission of 


of which Cora 


I] preside over the convention 


ting the program, which 


) 
mpi 
of national interest. 


] 


t slogan 


will center around the 
Commission, “No il 
the 
the 


lhteraey 
involving particular 


‘ 


scuthern states, elimina 


teracy among the native whites, 
foreign and 


those of parentage 


ants These will be diseussed 


»w of the American Legion, 


me n’s civic clubs, social workers, 


ments of edueation and communi 


ilf day of the conference will be 
\rkansas problems. 
scheduled to 
John J. 
Edueation; Dr. 
» Owen, the 
and president of the National 
Mrs. Corra 
Mi Cora Wilson 
Moonlight Schools of Kentucky; 
RK. Winchester, of the Episcopal 
\rkansas; Commander O. L. Boden 
Arkansas Division of the Ameri 
McRae and 


are ap 
Dr. 


Commissioner ot 


W ho 


aKCTS 


program are Tigert, 


president ot Chicago 


sociation ; Harris, of 


Stewart, who 


Governor Thomas C, 
local prominence. 
to emphasize the importance of 


Arkansas, Governor McRae 


ce to 
a number of delegates from each 
the 


for the good of the 


the state at large, with re- 


they attend 


\TIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
SEPH of 
Cambridge, gave an address on April 
occasion of the dedication of the 
Laboratory of Yale Uni 


THOMSON, master Trinity 


Chemistry 
‘lis subject was “The unity of physies 


try.” Sir Joseph will give a series 


ol tive leetures at the 


Philadelphia, next week 


Dr. Georce A. Hurrt for twelve vears 


president of the Lineoln Memorial Universit, 


in Harrogate, Tenn 
presidency of the 


Asheville, North Caro 


ng will take place o1 


Dr. Ira N. Houtis, 
Worcester Polyteehn 
ly protessor of eng 


versity, has offered | 


ot trustees. 


Zenos E. Scorr 


\ ille 


schools, 


t of schools ot Spr ng 


en 
a salary of $9,000, 


effect on Septembet ] 


SUPERINTENDENT Hurvey S. Gruver, of 
Worcester schools, has I 
superintendent of publie schools in Lynn Mas 


He will a salary of $8,600 


peeh elect i 


public 
sachusetts. receive 
Board of Edu 


Savilz to 


Jersey State 


THe New 
a Pee Ss 


has appointed 


€ palship ot Glassboro 
During 


Savit 


the 


School. remaindet! 


vear Dr. will advise w 


of edueation in regard to 


the new normal school in eo 
present work as principal ot 


Normal School. 
Me. S. T. 
tendent of 
Willoughby, 
the Department of 


Associat 


SHANKLAND, rmerly 


Andrew Institute tor 


Ono, has beet appointed 
retary of Superinten 


of the National Education 


’ 
tormer|\ 


Mr. Frep ENGELHARDT, 
the department of administration 


department of education, Pennsvlv: 
been appointed assistant dean ol 
of Arts at the University of Pitt 


PROFESSOR CHARLES FABENS 
Ohio 


department of fine arts of the 


to become ass 
Art Institute 
+? 


pecome etlec! 


University, has resigned 
the director of the Chicago 


resignation will 


A. KinGsLey Porter, protesso1 


has been chosen as exchange protessor 
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represent Harvard University in France dur ing his leave he expects to 


ng the vear 1923 and 1924. Professor Por eolleges, including Princeton, t} 
ter, who is generally regarded as one of the Pennsylvania, the Johns Hopk 
leading American authorities on medieval — sity of Virginia, Tulane Universit 
architecture, graduated from Yale in 1904, and School of Technology, Rice In 
from 1915 to 1920 served on the Yale teaching fornia Institute of Technolog 


as lecturer on the history of art and of California, Leland Stanford 


tant protessor In 1920 he was of Oregon, Reed College and 
of Washington. 


Harvard 
farvard. Proressor ArTHUR D. Dean 


PROFESSOR Henry Hauser, of the Univer partment of vocational educat 


ty « aris, has begun a course of lectures at College, Columbia University, has 


Harvard n rsitv on “The evolution of Euro sence during the second semester 


He is serving as French . 
PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE 
or at Harvard, on the nom 
? : eently returned from a brief trip t 
ination of the French government, while Pro ; 
ranged during his absence for an 
fessor Irving Babbitt represents Harvard in 
, tutors next vear between Oxford 
k rance., . : 
bridge Universities and Harvard 


PROFESSOR Pav! MoONROR, director of the Burbank, associate professor 


recently organized Institute of Service for and chairman of the tutors in the 


foreign Students of Teachers College, Colum history, economies and government 
rT 


ia University, has gone to Europe to study King’s College, Cambridge, as a 
educational conditions in eastern and central nomies; and Dr. Robert P. Blake, 
Europe. the same division, will go to Un 


»7e. () ort as a tutor 1 story 
A LEAVE of absence for two weeks has been lege, xto l, ped 1 tutor in h 
granted by the University of Iowa to Dr. Bird will go from King’s College to Ha 


T | ’ rot t ; ¢ °S, é iither Mr. Le 
[. Baldwin, director of the Child Welfare ‘tor 12 economics, und either M1 


Research Station, in order that he may make Keir from University College 
a trip to Leland Stanford, Jr., University to history. 

cooperate with Dr. Lewis L. Terman in a scien Wituiam R. Hart, for fifty years 
tifie investigation of 1,000 superior children. in elementary schools and colleges 
Dr. Terman has been selecting the most gifted 1907 head of the department of 
children in California during the past year by education at the Massachusetts Stat 
means of mental and edueational tests. Dr. where he organized the first departn ent 
Baldwin will organize and direct the physical training of teachers in an agricultur 
measurements. retired in accordance with the Ma 


, . law on March 31, on his seventiet! 
VauGHAN MacCavuGuey, superintendent of 


pubhe instruction for the territory of Hawaii, ArtHuR L. WiL.iston, for 

will visit the Pacifie coast during April and principal of the Wentworth Instit 

May in connection with educational matters. has sent in his resignation to tak 

({s National Edueation Association state di- July 1. 

rector for Hawaii, he will further arrange- Dr. Ricuarp A. Bout, general 

ments for Hawaii’s representation in the Na- the American Child Hygiene Asso 

tional Education Association Convention and  leeturer in public health and child 

World Conference on Education. Hawaii the Johns Hopkins University, 

plans to send a strong delegation to the con- eourses on child welfare and sch 

vention. during the 1923 summer session at 
Dean Henry P. Taupor, of the Massachu- ‘ity of California. 

setts Institute of Technology, has been granted Dr. Henry C. Cow_Les, professo1 

a leave of absence until next September. Dur- ecology of the University of Chicag 
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s summer at the Alpine sum 


e Brigham Young University at Rutgers College rece 


eginning on July 24. Thi ] { niversity $40,000 
vol at the base of Mount Tim residuary 
2000 foot mountain of the Wa Dw entene 
The “eampus” of the school 1s iecteel de 
of about 7,000 feet and affords 





portunity to study a wide va Walter F 
rtahilo } - onar : 
Comtortabie living quar cho-Edueatic 
he university, as well as 
rooms, ete. Other courses subventior Irom the ( 
Dr. Cowles will be given, e intentior to mal 
ii iti Litvil s iv? ant ai 
} gical snhiects. ceolog 
hiologieal uD TeCLsS, Le logy, measurements and »yhse rvat 


over a pe riod 
W. TWENTE, he: » depart vears. Mental development 


m at New Hampshire College, by means of gro 


of the model practice tests and 


o be a teature of the Among the indices 


ie New Hampshire Col physical growth are 


his year tions, in the oss 
EN (observed by means 
assistant principal ot ; 
i . and in dentition 
Nebraska, high school, has been 
; , ments has already 
ve summer courses in the depart ld 
; : children. 
tion at the University of Colo 
FROM a rey rt 


‘ seript . arn 
ge lectures at Yale University on ript we leart 


he administri 


+ 
t 


nsibilities of citizenship” are being . 
: ant ‘ addreae . . 
ir by Russell C. Leffingwell, whose Jeet of an address by Dr. Payson 
” ~sS ) -. i yt | ‘at i) or i 
; “Our world and ourselves. missioner ol educa n for Ma 
the I -) i ; conterence ot sch ol . Lp rin 


W. MITCHELL, vice-chancellor and , ., 
tendents and members of school committ 


he | 


rofessor of philosophy in the Uni 
\delaide, South Australia, has been 
Gifford lecturer at the University 


for the sessions 1924-25 and 1925 


he Fitehburg, Massachusetts, Normal 
School on March 23. Other speakers were 
iperintendent of schools E ", Robinson, 
ol Fitchburg, who diseu 
requirements in Massachusett 
tendent of schools Frank C 


Boxboroug! ind Shirley, whi 


Lat & Pautmer, of Cornell 
lectured on Mareh 3 before the 


education of Boston University 0n “Qperation of laws providing state 
nature to children.” Frank W. Wright, director of elementar 
<ELIUS WoRTENDYKE Morrow. dean secondary education and normal schools 
f Fisk University, died at Nashville, Massachusetts state department o! 
on March 29, aged seventy-eight spoke on “Status of the teacher 

.” Oliver J. Schoonmaker, of 


> . ham school committee, led a dis 
ra RopmMan, for twenty-five years 


a . : matters, Miss A. Mabel Drew, of 
n the New York City schools, known See 
. > school committee, spoke on “Tra 
pposition to the attitude of the board ; e 
‘ 1 rural areas. 
on toward the mother-teacher ques 
to the Lusk laws, died on March 21 A MEASURE is pending 
ze of forty-five years. legislature to transite! 
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partment from Cheyenne to Laramie and eon 
solidate it with the Universitv of Wvoming. 
A bill has been favorably reported to the house 
legislature providing that the um 
rsity shall receive nine per cent. ol the state’s 
oil royalty fund, after $375,000 appropriated 
from this fund in 1921 has been paid, The 
money is to be used for the building program, 
which provides for a mechanical arts burlding 
and an assembly hall. <A $150,000 library is 
approaching completion. 


THE division of college and university per 
sonnel has been at work as a section of the 
American Council on Edueation since October, 
1922. In that time it has requested registra 
tion from the faculties of thirty colleges and 
universities, covering the eountry as follows 
(Asterisks indieaie institutions from which 
registrations have already been received): 
*Northwestern, *New York University, *Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of Mon- 
tana, *Bryn Mawr, *Oberlin, *Miami, Chi 
eago, *Rockford, North Carolina, *Alabama 
Polytechnic, Texas, *Arizona, *Wells, Colo 
rado, *Washburn, *Michigan, Huron, South 
Dakota, Oregon, Stanford, *Williams, *Smith, 
*Grinnell, Maryland, *Montana, Lafayette, 
Yale and Dartmouth. The registrations to 
date are approaching a thousand in number, 
and in the type and fullness of the informa 
tion which they supply give promise of hav- 
ing available soon, in convenient form, data 
that will be serviceable to educational institu 
tions desiring aid on personnel problems. The 
returns are filed in three ways: alphabetically 
by data blank and in ecard files by institution 
and by subject. The purpose of the division 
of college and university personnel is to be 
an impersonal clearing house for information 
concerning academie men and women in the 
United States. It is not a bureau for place 
ment and can therefore take no responsibility 
for the original placing or later transfer of 


candidates. The information on file in the 
] 


office in Washington is intended for use of all 


members and associates of the council. No 


fee is charged for service rendered. 

A commiTree of graduates and under 
graduates of the University of Oxford has 
invited twelve German students elected by the 
Deutsche Studentenschaft to visit Oxford in 


May Expenses will be paid 
provided for a month’s stay. T! 
azine expresses the purpose ol 
thus: “It is felt that this would by 
sign of the desire of many in Oxt 
tate the renewal of friendly rela 
the countries, and that such an 
days—though quite unofficial 
value quite disproportionate to 


cost.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN CORRESPONr 
ENCE STUDY 

SOME experiments have been ear 
the past three years in the Home Stu 
of the Kansas State Agricultural ( 
the purpose of introducing a person 
into correspondence courses. This 
to accomplish because one set of | 
upon the same material must be sent 
dents enrolled for that particular sub} 
pense of preparation does not permit 
tion of text material for each perso: 
the proper kind could be predetern 
course some variation may be accepted 
swers to the questions asked, but the te: 
is to demand a repetition of facts 
the text material which makes no 
for individual differences. This is the on 
cism of correspondence work offered 
excellent review by A. J. Klein publis 
bulletin 1920, No. 10, of the Bureau of | 
tion. He says, “Lack of the personal 
is the greatest defect of this type of 
spondence course.” 

Our experiments have consisted in 
out a variety of lesson types in one 
subjects with careful tabulation of 
time spent by the instructor, time spent 
the student and results obtained. The 
have also been questioned as to 
toward different types, which 
the forms finally adopted. 

The old form of correspondence less 
commonly used, was a list of ten 
questions based upon a certain assignme! 
a text-book and supplementary printed 
The new forms may be designated as 
study method, (2) the problem or cas 
(3) the test form method. 





f 


while " 


our Own experience. 


book and go on with your reading. 


ook 
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THE STUDY METHOD 


ten by this plan are intended 
he pupil how to study; second, to 
e treedom ot 


to demand a personal application 


in organization mate 
and principles studied to his own 
The 


is as follows: 


-ach 
the 
The 
the 


tuation. arrangement on 
1. The name of 
title. 2. 


statement 


lesson number with 
used. 3. A 
4. Brief review of previous 
5. Request tor an 
of the 
6. Request for a 
student. 7. Request for an 
on by the student. 8. An opportunity 
ons the student. The 
mms given the student under this form 


to be ol 


e tesson, 
etimes omitted ). 
student material 


by the 


instructions ). 


DV the 


by general 


niOWS: 


FOR REGULAR READING LESSONS 


d the assignment with pencil in hand, 
strike 


ONS 


which you 


g¢ words or sentences 


nportant and making marginal notes as 


plication of these points to your own 
If 
) suggests a line of thought in which 
book for few 


| follow this idea through to some con 


you come to a sentence or para- 


nterested, drop your a 


then note the conelusion on the margin 
When 
finished a chapter or definite topic, close 
and think what or conclu- 


tried 


main idea 


author has to convey. In other 


nswer the question ‘‘ What did that whole 


’? 


by a single, condensed statement. 


nking it out, make a note of it on paper. 


_ 


take your usual size paper and, leaving 


ired margin, write about what you have 


ranging your work in this way: 


n ne 


riticism of his ideas. 


Call attention to those 


chapters which seem to you most 


\ppreciation. 
+} 


using your marks and underlines. 


sons for your opinion and cite examples 
You may also include 
ciation of the author’s method or style 
If you do not agree 
please state what your own opinion is. 


reciation expresses your ideas, not the 


Summary. Give each of the main 


discussed by the author, usually found in 


or section headings, followed by a con 


of the 


convey. This 


main idea or conclusion 


should be 


tement 
brief 


to very 


} 
i 


rhe 


not 


to the point Summary 


the author’s 
Third. 


notes 


opinion, 
Applica 
brie 


fron ¢ 


} 
wcurn tf! 


yours, 
(U 


what people, in general, 


tion St your 


1 


hese facts and, p 


State 


should 
think you ¢: 


work. This 


Fourth. 


how you 


is the essential rt 
Questions ask 


on parts of the text which you do not 


pa 
Finally, ions 
understand, 
or questions about problems in vour work, which 
we might help vou solve. 

In the first asked 


indicate to the student more specifically what 


lessons questions are to 


For instance, 


“What is 


we mean by these instructions. 


under Appreciation we say, youl 
opinion ?” or “What do 4 
“Do vou find any contradiction here?” or “Men 


tion other points of interest to vou.” Under 


Summary a question will be asked which de 
ot 
Under Application, the form of 
“What 


“Apply these plans to your home town,” “Try 


mands statement the essential factors in 


the 


a 
lesson. 


ye 


question is, can vou do about this 
this out and report results.” 

the 
questions but only some suggested topies to be 


This tests 


Later in course a lesson may have no 


treated according to the usual plan. 
the ability of the student to study systematic 
ally and erganize his own material. Toward 
the of the 
requiring the 

without 


end course a lesson may be sent 


student to develop the entire 


assignment any hint or suggestion 
from the instructor except as to the material to 
several 
of book 
different 
books 


which 


studied and the general aim. In 


the 


be 


few lessons consist 
the 
The 


plan of 


courses last 


reviews covering subject from 


points of view. on these 


the 


reports 


follow same organization 


produces excellent results. In some cases, how 


ever, it is necessary to make suggestions and 


require this type of lesson to be rewritten, for 
had 
not learned how to study independently until 
But 
working 


this 


we find that a large majority of students 
they began correspondence work. 
ot 


lessons under this plan. 


many 
24 


reason we 


alter out 


For 
Method 


them do know how 


have called it the Study 


THE PROBLEM OR CASE METHOD 


essential element in this method 


The 
statement of a problem for 
whiecl 


adapted to 


each les 


the discussion centers This 
such a 


social studies 








courses 
echnical unit. The prob 
as a question and takes 

Meth 


xamples of such questions are: ( History) 
conditions support the founding of an 
a9 


monarehy?”; (Economies) ‘What 


afford to pay for rental of land 


y?”; (Edueational Socioiogy ) 
be the ehief aim of edueation 
((reome ry) “Find out the 
ng among the three sides of a 
Automobiles) “How are auto 
mobiles lubricated ?” 
Following the statement of the problem are a 
numbe f de “1 questions, the : ‘rs to 
solution. The information 
from reference mate! but does not 
eover all ne leas presented nor 
danger in this 
he student will 1 ‘vy to solve the 
once by jumping to conclusions 


+] + 


an prove his steps by caret 


ul analysis. 
lue depends upon the ability of 
ask relevant and vital questions 
THE TEST FORM METHOD 
of the test form is to obtain the 


il information in the shortest length 


rhe plan of each lesson tollows 


the form of standard te 

s, so commonly used where time 
is limited. One or more lessons may be given 
as completion tests. For instance, in psyehol 
] 


tement is made, “Material! fo psycho 


\ in be obtained onlv by 


"<a 
’ The student is required only to fill 


whieh saves both time and mate 


m of lesson requires only draw 
ings ; diagrams in reply. This form 1s 
suited to lessons on the nervous system or 


description of organs in psychology or physi- 
ology; to plans of organization in the social! 
sciences; to building plans in architecture, 
school administration, ete.; or to mechanical 
courses such as eonecrete construction, heating 
and ventilating, ete. 

Other lessons are constructed as “matching 
tests,” where one sheet contains general laws 


and the other specific applications, but not in 


the same orde1 
“serambled sentenees.” 
one reads, “Memory depends 
error,” and sentence five reads 
of cortical structures produces 
ence.”” The student is required 
the number of each sentence the nur 
sentence in which is found the un 
needed to make a true statement 
the number 
tence one, I 
experience.” 
completed by some other 

There is almost no limit to 
this sor , Statements 1 
with important words to be under 
rect statements may be made to lb 
a series of statements may be mad 
and some false, to be correctly 
student; a series of statements ma 
be eorrectly weighted aceord ng 
truth or value; statements may 
problem form where only 
required for an answe1 

This plan puts the burden of 
instructor at the time the less 
if saves a great amount of time in ¢ 
In facet, this ean be left to clerical 
process is purely mechanical It 


; ; 


me to the s ient, since 


ler the 
hours were often consumed in 
tedious handwriting. This method 
misunderstandings due to poor 
tvping and ungrammatical or ambiguo 
ments. 

On the other hand there is a los 
mechanical nature of the lesson. T! 
has no opportunity to develop his p 


expression in clear, concise English no 


originality in organization or investigat 


Is not possible to get persona! react 
the student can not draw on personal 
ences. It is difficult also to require app 
to his particular situation. But in 


where the aim is to impress certair 


facts and to develop the power to reaso 


these facts, the Form Test ean not be 


The comparison of time is indicated 


Hours used, mini Study Problem Test-forr 
] 


mum and maximum Method Method Met! 


By teacher cor 


structing lesson 4to4 
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The results of this information 
he eorrectaon ol the 
at worl 
room, 
Is advice 
et od . : - . a personal relat 
wiiniiietes pupil that is ha 


teache! a 





once and eorrects answers FOOm) \ note appended fo on pape 
These figures do not include will serve to illustrate 
vathering reference material, my mes ef you 
rie time occupied n doing the ; . numerou 
There } Iten mm é n > 2 Se 


id torm, 


e spent 


are “ Keep 
hould ye th; expiana ons and comme! 
‘ nn ! you 
sson material 5 asia 
: t ! 
on forms nav be used ho “a mac 
t} e same course mediocre 


No aoubt 


has much to 


form f most value t 


lor characte! 
ions closely ence as in a Class 
does not develop inde ot having time t I f papers ¢i 
and is not economical an interest in the correspondenc 
made to keep separate records teacher, already overcrowded w 
students in reading, think work, who grudgingly spend 
but the returns were incom nours giving ‘' nt treatment 
received indicate th: the dl students u ry aboul 
requires more writing in pro In faet, 
reading and _ thinking On injects a 
ive hours writ ng and two hours student. In departn ent 
nkir a under the old form whil correspond nee student 
on the same lesson using devote their entire time 
the figures r ‘sed lem 
ng and two hours Phe 
sponce nee 
has indicated a of import 
ting personal reactions from cor- 
ilents by pr yper lesson 
er elements equally important 
th 


ne ims_-ruc 


rhis may be done out a 


ipplication blank requiring informa 
ynditions of work, previous train 
ise 1? | il } 


ng the eourse. Atte 


enrolled this is followed up 


equaintanee Blank whieh gives more 


wledge ot the st 
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DISCUSSION 
THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS 
In Scuoo. anp Soctety for March 3, 1923, 
Mr. Hermann A. Remmers suggests what must 
} 


surely seem to most teachers an altogether an 


tiquated use of the “text-hook.” He savs (page 


1 


243): “In placing a text-book in the hands 


of our students we presumably expect them to 


‘master’ the contents in questior 

Mr. Remmers draws his illustrations from 

the field of chemistry, and one may justifiably 

a teacher of chemistr If he 
is, and if he uses chemistry texts in this way; 
or if other chemistry teachers, or science 
teachers in general, make similar use of text 
books, that fact may go far to explain why so 
many students know so little about the sciences 
after they have had even extensive courses in 
those fields. 

It is certainly a strange and curious per 
version of the seientifie attitude of mind that 
can be content to take on facts out of a book, 
or that can be content to teach other minds 
facts out of a book. In what wavy is such 
learning or such teaching any more “scientific” 
than is the work of students and teachers of 
anv other bookish subject? 

At any rate, no such conception of the sig 
nificance of a text-book ean be justified in the 
social sciences. <A text-book in economies can 
not be a book of texts which the student must 
master. Every statement in such a book ought 
to be a challenge to the mind of the student 
and an invitation to get beyond the book into 
the social and industrial realities of which the 
book is a vague report. This thing of getting 
sociology out of a text-book, which some stu 
dents seem to think they are doing, is alto 
gether as bad as the hope of getting chemistry 
out of a text-book. How far are we from the 
long-ridiculed scholasticisms of the middle 
ages if chemistry has come to be the “mastery” 
of facts in a text-book? What likelihood is 
there of any social advance if the alleged “lead- 
ers” of the future, who are now said to be 
studying on college campuses, are being fed on 
“social sciences” out of text-books that are mere 
books of texts to be mastered and recited in 
classrooms and reported back in examinations? 

Recent writers have been telling us how 
foolish we are believe that, merely because 


we get our lights by punching a button in the 


wall instead of by lighting an old 
we live in an age of “science.” 
“scientific” inventions. But are 
in mind, in outlook, in s; 
world was fifty vears ago? And 
sult of the development of scier 
ments, our teaching should all 
this belated definition and use of 
which direction should 
that free mind whieh 
of man in the true age of scien 
that scholastic and stuffed mind w] 
acterized the ages of illiberality 
tion? 
No text book contains, or Cal 
mportant matters of an education 
od that centers attention upon 
a text-book and the mastery of 
must be a deadly method. The 
book advocated by Mr. Remmer 
the chief fault of all schooling 
that it is “academic.” The master 
ject in terms of “texts” releases bot 
and student from any responsibilit 
the realities that are implied 1 
good many of us feel that that is 
the inescapable results of stating « 
processes in terms of “objective indi 
pil achievement.” Modern 
chology seems to be pushing t} 
in the direetion of a revived schola 
JOSEPH 
New York CIty 
QUOTATIONS 
A FEDERATION OF BRAIN-WORKERS 
Many members of educational asso 
have at different times warmly advocat 
vamation with the trades union congres 
have, however, been equally warmly 
by other members who were instinctively 
from identifying their position with 
manual labor. The recent formatior 
“eonfédération des travailleurs intellect 
France shows that the objection of thes: 
bers to be confounded with the rank 
of labor was not an act of social =» 
but was really based on social reasons 
true that both types of associations 
securing a reasonable rate of remun 
their members, but the “confédérat 
travailleurs intellectuels” adds the pr 
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tary additions to that rate must 

e individual efforts and services 
the recipient. 

of the origin of the confedera- 

g. In France after the war, 

in England, the position of the 

as opposed to the hand-work 


d for the worse; while the prices 


mmodities have trebled in France, 
tion of the brain-worker has 
ind the inereased eost of liv- 
other hand, many employers 

ut of the war, and the well 

le unions met each successive rise 
obtaining a corresponding rise 
completely had the situation 

n many cases the representatives 

ind even unskilled labor were get- 
ind sometimes twice as much as 
dueated superiors, though the lat 
many years longer over their 
preparation, not to mention the 
“ost which such an education had 
One of the most striking instances 
the ease of the state-trained en- 

m the polytechnic or central schools 
ent to our R. E. or graduate of the 
College of Seience and Technology), 
d an initial salary of 400-600 franes 


eived 


while the lowest type of mechanic 

e same amount, and the full-fledged 
nearly twice as much, as did also the 
ers and their assistants. Journalists 
themselves in a similar plight, getting 
iif the remuneration of a compositor 
about a third of that of a master-printer. 
again, earned about two thirds of 

f a journeyman printer. In some 

ms professors were worse paid than 
rs and attendants. While elemen 
chers in Paris received 5,500 franes a 

, secondary teachers 9,200 franes, and sec- 
teachers with a special degree 14,100 
in automobile-body builder could make 
franes. It is not to be wondered at 
manual worker began to look down 
highly trained expert above him in en- 
ng and other trades when he compared 
he received with that of his superior. 
talks,” as the Americans say, and the 
ation was not flattering for the superior. 


It oceurred simultaneously to certain mem 
bers of the Société des Gens de Lettres and of 
the Syndicate of Journalists that the present 
deplorable state of things was largely due to 
the isolation of the intellectual workers and 
their consequent inability to defend themselves, 
and that even when they were organized in 
societies of their own these were not sufficient 
ly strong to stand alone. Accordingly thes 
proposed to combine in a Fédération du Livre 
—a sort of happy family of news and book 
producers, the writer and the printer, the edi 
tor, the typesetter and the newspaper seller 
—and affiliate the whole to the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, the Trades Union Con 
gress of France. Somewhat to their astonish 
ment this fraternal idea found little favor with 
the militants of the laboring classes. They dis 
trusted the intrusion of the brain-workers into 
their ranks. At the same time, the intellectuals 
awoke to the fact that, brigaded with the vast 
army of manual workers, they would prac 
tically be obliterated. 

While under this rebuff they were ap 
proached by the General Association of Em 
ployees. They rejected, however, these over 
tures, and thanks to one or two ardent spirits, 
notably M. Henry de Jouvenal, to-day a mem 
ber of the executive committee, an inaugural 
meeting was held in the spring of 1920 at which 
the Confédération des Travailleurs Intellectuels 
was founded. From comparatively small be 
ginnings it grew with great rapidity, and at 
the end of the year numbered over 100,000 
members, with some ten sections. The prin 
cipal sections were those of literature, plastic 
arts, journalism, liberal arts (doctors and 


lawyers), education, science (pure and ap 


plied), civil service, technicians of commeree, 


technicians of industry and inter-professional 
groups. Among some of the more important 
societies in the various sections are the power 
ful Société des Gens de Lettres, the Société 
des Artistes Francais, the Syndicat des Jour 
nalistes, l’Association Générale des Médecins 
de France, la Basoche (the lawyers’ associa 
tion), Les Eerivains Scientifiques Francais, 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the Association of 
French Inventors, the “Middle Class” Railway 
men, the Cerele des Fonctionnaires de France 
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In edueation the principal adherents were the producing these changes would 
Syndicat des Membres de |’Enseignement Libre the sort of reading children do 
Supérieur et Secondaire and ]’Association Pro- free will, while the training exp: 
fessionnelle des Professeurs de l’Enseignement progress or after it is coneluded 
Libre. Since then further important societies A group of seventh grade 
} joined the association, such as the So teachers of reading tried an expe! 
des Agrégés de l’Enseignement Second- out if they could affect reading 
aire, the Association des Anciens Combattants’ direct training, and to what exten 


de l’Enseignement Secondaire et Supérieur affect it. The experiment is limite 


I t 
L 


Public, while more recently still the French deals with only one aspect of 

Modern Language Society has come in on ac-_ we state its method and results 

count of the attacks made on modern languages may be worth. 
the prese ster of education. The to — 

by the present minister of education Phe total THE EXPERIMENT 

number of members is now well over 150,000. 

r , . . A. Its method. 

London Times Educational Supplement. 


A period of school time wa 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND voluntary reading. The oppo 
STATISTICS forty-five minutes. Children 
they wished. The reading mate: 
WHEN CHILDREN READ FOR FUN! ; 


by the children. They brought 
When children read for fun they read be- from the libraries of friends. fro 
cause they want to, not because some one else ries, and from the city librarv. | 
wants them to read. The amount they read for jade no comment concerning soure 
fun depends therefore on how much desire of reading material. 
they have for reading and their reading habits. The nature of the experiment 
When children read for fun they select what mined bv what developed from 
they please to read, not what some one else The iin commented on what 
pleases. The quality of reading material fo, example, a boy reading “Tom Sa 
which they select is therefore determined heard to sav to a friend who sav 
directly by their own standards. as he ry “Sure it’s a good book 

The above facts are important. Children’s have it when I get through wit 

reading desires are the result of varying en-  gqiceyssion was based on such rema 
vironments; consequently all children do not ome books better than others? Hov 
read as much as they should, nor do they found out? Thev discovered that a 
always select good reading material. Sinee of the books brought had been la 
reading for fun is likely to be remembered, and ayse they found others they 
poor reading material, remembered, is harmful ‘hey Secmmned the other éhildven ¢ 
in the extreme, children need a definite help to Som thev doing the same kind of 
influence the amount and kind of reading hey mad for fun. What advantages 
they do. plan? What disadvantages? 
The question is, Can definite training for The children gradually came 
this purpose be given, if children read for fun wonld be good to know what aré 
only when they wish and if they select their pooks to read. They would like 
reading material according to their own stand- other children outside their school 
ards? Whether or not such training can be At this point the teachers p 
given depends on whether we can actually magazines containing book rev 
ehange children’s reading desires and can pro- wrote book reviews? Why? Who 
duee in their minds new: standards for select- pid they help? The children aske 


ing what they read. The test of success in yeyjews for children. Some one s: 


A second article on this subject. The first didn’t always like the books other 


n the issue of August 5. were good. They thought they 
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were some good books for boys 

r age and then send other children 

ther with some of their book re- 

children in the groups did not 

the same time. It spread from 

; diseussing the problem and finally 

of the children. Within a few 

e interested in some project having 

selecting books. Two of these 

e: selecting a list of books children 

to read, and selecting a list of books 

cht like to know about before buying 

gifts for boys and girls of seventh 

[he projects involved finding the 
giving them publicity. 

woblem of selecting books was discov- 

be very unwieldy. There were so many 

books. Then, too, some said a book 


»ood and others who read it said it wasn’t 


[Those who were interested in science 
wasn’t fair for science books to be 
nteresting just because the one who 
to pick up didn’t like that sort of 
The whole plan was difficult to 
The difficulties were brought to the 
of the groups as a whole. 


ldren finally decided on a plan for 


their work more effectively. They 
issify the books into the kinds they 
interesting and find the best of 

They separated them into fairy 
myths, geography and history, fact 
on, nature stories and facts, adventure 
omanece. The first was largely discarded 
was found that few wished to investi- 
at class of books. Then the large groups 
ited into small groups of children. This 
tion into small groups was determined 
character of material each child wished 
stigate. One small group read to find 
st science stories and books of science 
another read to find the best historical 
ind so on. The plan involved consid- 
team work between individuals in the 
groups, and also between groups. Fre- 
t happened that members of one group 
books for other groups. And _ not 
when some member of a small 

had read a book he heard being dis- 
another group, he told what he 

t about that book as freely as though he 


were an interested investigator of the same 
kind of books they were reading. 

B. Children’s opinions. 

Children’s opinions were changed, first, by 
their own interaction in comment and by gen- 
eral group work; and second, by the teacher, 
who watched her opportunity to get imto the 
groups when they needed and wanted her. She 
affected their opinions, but not by criticism. 
A question here, another book which she pro 
duced for comparison, and the children were 
at work again, revising their judgment, half 
unconscious that the teacher had done anything 
to change the situation. 

There came a time, however, when it became 
necessary for them to standardize their basis 
for judging the worth of books. Their indi- 
vidual difficulties in this were presented by 
them to the larger groups, and they gradually 
developed the following standards: A _ book, 
to be on our lists, must be about something we 
want to know about. It must be written in 
words we can understand. ,If it tries to state 
facts, they must be accurate. If it tells a story 
involving what is true to life, the story must 
not be so overdrawn as to be ridiculous. It 
must become more interesting as the story pro- 
ceeds. It must be told in good English. 

The above standards made provision for 
dialect material, for material which was new 
to their interests, and for material which was 
purely imaginary in type. These modifications 
were made when the standards, as given, proved 
too limited. 

These standards developed slowly. They did 
not develop with all children in the same way 
nor to the same extent. They did not close 
opportunity for further growth in ideals for 
selecting books, 

General method by which large group opinion 
affected the selection of books. Each book 
finally placed on the recommended list had 
been read intensively by a member of the group 
that was working with that special type of 
book. If the book seemed to him worth while, 
then other members of that group scanned 
it eritically. It was then discussed by that 
group, and if it seemed best was presented to 
all the other groups of children, to get their 
opinions about the book. The method by which 


the book was presented to all the small groups 
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of considerable ex 


The chi 


as the result 


and discussion. ldren modi 


in until it was as follows: The story 


pi 


hook being presented was told very 


ndeed, to a point in the story at which 


the one reporting it felt that interest would be 


for the listeners to wish to finish 


The 


story 


keen enough 
then 
felt 
he 
the 


themselves. reporter 
ot 


interest 11 


the book for 


read a brief part the which he 


keen 


arouse read aloud; 
then asked of 


keenest questions he could plan, thereby testing 


would 
his listeners two or three 
their interest in the book and also testing his 
of the book. This 
cedure followed by informal discussion of 


book I The 


gave their opinion of the book and suggestions 


ability as a reporter pro- 


was 


the yy a large group. diseussion 


for him as a reporter of books. Occasionally, 
they referred the book back to the small group 
for further investigation. If the book was ac 
cepted favorably, it was placed on the list to 


be recommended to other children and those 


who might be buying books for children. 
PUBLICITY 

The final list of books selected by the chil- 

dren was made public, first, by publishing the 

list of books, and second, by book reviews. The 

attempts of the children to 

the book 


nat 
iat others would wish 


reviews were pre- 


sent briefly w meant to them, in 


such a way tl to read the 
book. 
Typical reviews: 
Title: With Davy Crockett in 
By John MelIntyre. 


Texas 


You need not always go to a movie to know 
‘*Wild West’’ hairbreadth escapes. 
Read, ‘‘With Davy Crockett in Texas.’’ Filled 
to the brim with thrilling adventures of the young 
her 


tales or 


who fought to help Texas gain inde 


men 
pendence from Mexico. Ends in the famous fight 
Alamo 


Title: 


if the 


and the Paupe r. 


T he 
By 
tell 


ight have 


Prince 
Mark 


you a 


Twain. 
t! Iam 
pope! 
of the 


Full 


young 


arch 


‘* The 
books 
amusing 


like 


secre an 
been a 

best 
of 


folks 


Pauper’’ is one 
read 


sé 


we have 


A ¢ for us. 


} 
nie 


f{nne of Green Gables 


By L M Montgomery 
be 


uld have been a boy? 


could more interesting than a girl 


Anne makes many 


when 


baking 


+ 


blunders 


she put in linimen 


her and 


intenticns 


isfactory for whok 


RESULTS OF THE 


work 


METHO 
Did 
reading for f 
Data 


the method of affe 


for the 


Did it affect kind of 


above questions wer 


what children read for fun at home, bef, 


after the experiment. 


The amount of reading was measured in two 


schools, with 210 children. School No. 9 showed 


a 68 per cent. inerease in 


reading for fun following the « 


This 


gain 


not due to 
for the 


children 


increase was 


in reading, second 
trom 
ot 


purely a seventh grade school. 


tioned draws its ten 


schools in various parts 


amount 


OL home 


x periment 
School No. 20 showed a 34 per cent. 


ordinary 


Schoo! 


the eit 


increase 
seh WO! 
men- 


or tweive 


1 It j 
y : 


The choice of reading material was measured 


crudely by comparing the material each child 


selected with the material reported to the larger 


rr 


oup during the final stages of the experiment, 


The one school showed that 76 per cent 


fun reading done by its children participat 


neo 


ug 


in the experiment was based on material re- 


ported to them during the experiment 


that 7] 


fun reading done by children parti 


other school showed per cé 


the experiment was material 
during the experiment. 

The 
amount of fun reading and choice of 


It 


modificat 


method deseribed seemed 


seemed to affect choice | 


ing. 
ion in standards of 
The method has certain accessory 


English, rapid scanning, ete., but 


reporte 


selecting 


on? 
I 


, 


V 


The 
pat 


{ 


U 


hbecan 


alues for 


value was that of directing children’s ¢ 
T) 


was purely experimental and merely suggests 


material they could read for fun. 


the need of further experimentati 


work. 
Teachers aiding in the experiment 
T. Thomason, Miss Jenny Silvey, 


Blanton, Miss Irma Davis and 
Scholz. 
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